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THE   TROUBLE    WOMAN 


ITTLE  people  should  be  seen, 
not  heard."  Undoubtedly 
I  was  a  little  person,  so  I 
dared  not  ask  a  question  when 
in  the  gloaming  I  heard  the 
** grown-ups"  telling  strange  tales 
about  the  person  whom  they 
always  called  the  ''  Trouble 
Woman." 

I  was  town  bred;  but  the  big  gun 
of  circumstances  had  fired  me  from 
a  city  straight  into  a  log-built, 
backwoods   home,   where.,    to    my 
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mute  wonder,  I  found  the  spin- 
ning-wheel and  the  hand-loom  fill- 
ing the  places  I  had  generally  seen 
occupied  by  piano  and  what-not. 
All  that  strange,  new  life  was  full, 
filled  with  -  Whys  ?  "  Why  had  I 
been  afraid  of  a  snake  before  I 
had  known  it  could  hurt  me  ?  Why 
did  the  whippoorwill  cry  so  at 
night-time?  And  why  did  the 
morning-glory  only  glorify  God  in 
the  morning  ?  Surely  these  were 
reasonable  "  Whys  ?  "  But  tho  I 
was  counting  only  two  weeks  be- 
tween myself  and  my  first  deci- 
mal— that  day  when  I  might 
proudly  write  my  age  in  two  fig- 
ures— so  old,  so  old  as  that — good 
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Heaven  !  yet  I  was  '*  to  be  seen, 
not  heard  "  !  Therefore,  not  dar- 
ing to  ask  anything  about  her,  I 
grew  to  fear  the  Trouble  Woman, 
and  would  stare  into  the  gathering 
darkness  to  see  if  her  old  gray 
mare  might  be  bringing  her  to  us, 
quite  forgetting  that  she  only  ap- 
peared when  trouble  or  mishap  had 
preceded  her. 

It  was  silly,  too,  to  be  afraid  of 
one  who  did  only  good  ;  but  then, 
while  she  nursed  the  sick  or  pre- 
pared the  dead  for  burial,  she 
never  spoke  one  word,  they  said, 
unless  compelled  to  ;  but  she  had 
for  years  made  one  set  speech  to 
every  afflicted  person  in  the  settle- 
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ment :  "  Humph  !  you  call  that 
trouble  ?  Well,  I  don't ! "  and  that 
sentence  got  upon  my  nerves,  and 
I  used  to  puzzle  over  what  she  did 
call  trouble. 

Gradually  the  increasingwonders 
of  my  new  life  pushed  her  into 
the  background  of  my  thoughts. 
''Whys?"  multiplied  to  a  mad- 
dening extent.  I  had  seen  a  nest 
of  newly  hatched  birds,  and  had 
been  frightened  by  their  yawning 
mouths,  their  great  bulging  eyes, 
and  sprawling  nakedness.  I,  who 
so  rarely  laughed,  had  been  con- 
vulsed with  amusement  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  the  horses,  cows, 
and  sheep  eating  salt,  and  I  passed 
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whole  hours  at  a  time  looking 
earnestly  into  the  faces  of  four 
wrinkled,  fat  little  black  puppies, 
waiting  for  them  to  open  their  eyes 
— my  own  private  opinion  being 
that  they  were  blind  for  life. 

Then  one  day,  when  we  were  right 
in  the  midst  of  haying,  my  boy 
cousin  fell  from  the  hayloft,  and 
there  was  wild  confusion.  One  of 
the  men  took  a  horse  from  the 
wagon,  and,  without  removing  his 
harness,  galloped  off,  tying  up  the 
traces  as  he  rode  to  the  village  for 
the  doctor. 

Cousin  lay  on  the  outside  of  the 
bed,  very  white,  and  I  remember 
how  surprised    I   was   to    see    he 
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could  be  quiet.  Now  and  then  he 
pinched  his  lips  tight  together, 
and  then  big  drops  of  sweat  stood 
on  his  brow  and  on  his  upper  lip. 
The  room  smelled  of  camphor,  and 
my  eyes  were  fastened  on  his  arm 
that  lay  in  such  a  strange  position. 
Then  the  doctor  was  there,  and 
was  cutting  the  clothing  from 
cousin's  arm  and  shoulder,  which 
I  thought  very  extravagant.  He 
was  hurrying  in  his  work,  because 
the  light  was  going  fast,  and  he 
was  saying,  "  Yes,  it's  hard  on  you, 

Mrs.  G ,  and   at  your  busiest 

time,  too,  to  have  a  broken-armed 
boy  to  nurse."  And  just  then  the 
whippoorwills  began   to   call,  and 
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from  far  away  down  the  road  i-here 
came  the  fiip-flop,  flip-flop  of  a 
lame  horse.  The  doctor  looked 
across  the  bed  at  aunt,  and  said : 
**  Here  she  comes  !  " 

And  aunt  replied :  "  Then  she 
must  have  been  in  the  village  to 
have  heard  of  this  so  soon."  And 
I  slipped  out  of  the  house  to 
the  garden,  for  I  knew  that  the 
Trouble  Woman  was  coming. 

It  was  a  queer-looking  turnout 
that  soon  appeared ;  the  wheels 
of  the  shaky  old  buggy  were  so 
dry  that  the  spokes  rattled  in  the 
hubs  like  dice  in  a  box.  But  there 
was  nothing  shaky  about  the  erect 
old  figure,  in  the  black-print  sun- 
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bonnet  and  gown,  holding  the 
reins  over  the  flea-bitten  gray  that 
cdim^  Jlip'/lopping\2im.e\y  but  game- 
ly down  the  dusty  road. 

In  her  stiff,  backward  descent 
from  the  buggy  she  was  uncon- 
sciously generous  in  her  display  of 
white  stocking  leg,  but  being  down 
she  carefully  and  most  decorously 
arranged  the  hang  of  her  five- 
breadth-wide  skirt  before  she 
began  to  unbuckle  the  harness 
and  get  gray  Meg  out  of  the 
shafts.  At  that  point  one  of  the 
haying  hands  came  forward  and 
took  the  horse  from  her,  and  led  it 
toward  the  big  barn  ;  and  she,  with 
her  sunbonnet  pushed  back,  that 
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she  might  see  the  better,  came 
up  the  straight  short  walk  toward 
the  house.  In  the  dusk  she  loomed 
tall  and  gaunt.  Her  face  was 
leathery  brown,  and  the  word 
"wrinkle"  doesn't  even  faintly 
indicate  the  furrows  so  deeply 
plowed  there  by  time  and  trouble. 
She  tried  to  wear  her  hair  in 
smooth  bands,  but  it  waved  crisp- 
ily,  and  each  separate  hair  that 
escaped  from  restraining  pin  or 
comb  resolved  itself  into  a  small 
tight  curl,  and  in  that  gray  frizzi- 
ness  there  was  just  a  touch  of  the 
uncanny — a  suggestion  of  pointed 
hood  and  broomstick.  But  her 
wide-pupiled  hazel  eyes  were  sad, 
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unspeakably — oh,  sad  as  the  eyes 
of  the  dumb  brute  that  perish- 
eth! 

I  felt  quick  tears  springing  as 
I  met  her  slow  glance.  She  halt- 
ed before  me,  and  laid  her  work- 
hardened  hand  upon  my  head  and 
tipped  it  back,  that  she  might  see 
the  newcomer's  face  clearly.  Two 
night  birds  almost  touched  her 
head  in  their  low  circling  flight. 
She  felt  the  nervous  start  I  gave, 
and  her  lips  took  a  sudden  wry, 
upward  twist  to  the  right  that 
threw  her  features  all  askew.  Like 
a  flash  I  recalled  the  face  of  a  girl 
whom  I  had  once  seen  swallowing 
a  mixture  of  aloes — her  lips  had 
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taken  that  same  wry  twist ;  yet, 
child  that  I  was,  I  felt  of  the  two 
aloe  smiles,  this  was  the  bitterest. 

At  that  moment  my  uncn^  jame 
to  the  door,  and  called :  ''  Come 
right  in,  Mrs.  Breen,  come  right 
in  !  Mac  has  broken  his  arm,  and 
wife's  frightened  out  of  her  wits, 
and  we're  in  no  end  of  trouble  ! " 
And  the  woman  answered,  in  the 
drawling  tones  of  the  Southwest: 
**  You-call-that-trouble?  Humph! 
I  don't !"  and  slowly  entered  the 
house. 

For  seven  days  she  nursed,  and 
cooked, and  waited  on  the  "  hands," 
and  did  the  work  of  tnree  women, 
and  never  spoke  one  word,  save  to 
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answer  "•  yes  "  or  "  no  "  to  a  direct 
question.  When  leaving,  she  had 
beside  her  a  small  bag  of  white 
flour  yz.  rare  thing  then  in  the 
menage  of  a  meal-eating  cabin- 
dweller),  a  jar  of  preserves,  some- 
what acid  —  which  would  make, 
therefore,  excellent  sick  drinks — 
and  a  very  small  bottle  of  the 
country  nurse's  panacea  for  all  ills 
— camfire.  And  these  things  she 
accepted  only  after  she  had  been 
convinced  of  their  value  in  case  of 
sickness  elsewhete. 

It  was  not  lo'ig  after  her  visit  to 
our  house  before  that  most  fright- 
ful disaster  in  a  country  place,  a 
fire,  occurred  near  us.  The  dam- 
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age  was  great :  the  house  was  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  the  farmer's 
wife,  already  an  invalid,  had  been 
so  overcome  by  terror  and  expos- 
ure that  she  had  suffered  a  stroke 
of  paralysis.  And  upon  this  scene 
of  helplessness  and  desolation  the 
Trouble  Woman  looked  before 
the  ruin  was  cold,  and,  looking, 
only  twisted  her  lips  awry  and  con- 
temptuously asked  :  "•  Do  you  call 
that  trouble  ?  " — then,  shaking  her 
head  slowly,  added  :  ''  Well  -I  - 
don't  !  " — then  went  to  work  and 
screened  off  a  corner  in  the  barn 
and  contrived  a  bed  for  the  help- 
less one,  and  became  the  main- 
spring   that    set    in    motion    the 
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checked  machinery  of   the  whole 
farm. 

After  that,  things  moved  on 
quietly.  Summer  by  the  almanac 
was  over,  but  judging  by  our  feel- 
ings it  was  in  its  prime.  We  were 
suffering  from  a  long  "  hot  spell  " 
— "warm  waves"  had  not  made 
their  debut  yet.  My  mind  was 
crowded  with  the  wonders  and 
marvels  of  that  first  summer  in  the 
**  for  true  country,"  and  one  of 
the  things  that  most  puzzled  me 
was,  Why  did  so  many  flowers  and 
vegetables  require  a  stake  to  sup- 
port them — yes,  and  string  to  tie 
them  to  the  stakes — when  tens  of 
thousands     of     worthless     weeds 
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grew  strong  and  straight  with  no 
man's  help — not  even  with  his 
consent?  At  last  I  concluded  that 
perhaps  they  knew  they  were  use- 
less, and  so  God  let  them  grow 
that  way,  just  to  comfort  them. 

One  hot  morning  uncle  piled 
us  all  into  the  big  farm-wagon 
and  took  us  off  to  visit  his  cousin, 
whose  farm  lay  several  miles  away, 
and  we  remained  there  three  days. 
On  the  second  morning  I,  as  the 
only  one  who  could  be  spared,  was 
sent  with  a  message  to  the  next 
farm.  They  said  I  could  not  lose 
my  way — I  had  but  to  follow  the 
road.  I  had  gone  just  far  enough 
down    the    hot,    hot    road,    lying 
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deep  in  fine  white  dust,  to  realize 
the  misery  of  my  undertaking, 
when  I  met  a  small  boy  driving  a 
cow,  with  the  assistance  of  a  long 
gad.  He  told  me  to  take  a  short 
cut  through  the  woods,  "  'cause  it 
was  cooler  an'  nearer,  an'  I  had 
only  to  foller  my  nose  erlong  a 
plain  road  till  I  com'  to  'er  branch- 
off — then  ter  keep  to  my  left." 

The  day  was  hot,  the  shady 
woods  tempted  me,  and  I — ah, 
well!  Eve  is  our  common  ances- 
tress and  heredity  is  strong — I  left 
the  hot,  wide,  safe  road,  and  en- 
tered the  leafy  shade,  only  to  find 
that  a  country  boy  and  a  city  girl 
differed  greatly  in  their  ideas  of  a 
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'plain  road ' ;  almosr  directly  I  was 
in  the  deep  wood,  with  only  blazed 
trees  to  guide  me.  Tho  some- 
what anxious,  I  was  getting  along 
all  right,  when  suddenly  the  whole 
wood  was  vibrating  to  the  heavy 
rumble  of  thunder.  It  was  enough! 
Terror-stricken,  I  stood  motionless 
a  moment;  then,  with  eyes  too 
affrighted  to  see  blaze  or  girdle, 
only  conscious  of  one  thought — to 
escape  from  these  terrible  woods — 
I  pitched  forward  like  a  mad  thing, 
running  blindly,  giving  a  gasping 
cry  at  every  crash  and  roll —  And 
then  through  the  threatening  dark- 
ness, swiftly,  silently,  the  Trouble 
Woman  came  toward  me,  and  with 
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her  came  the  first  blaze  of  light- 
ning. 

She  did  not  speak,  and  I  could 
not.  I  hid  my  face  in  her  skirts, 
and  shook  as  the  very  leaves  shook. 
She  took  my  hand,  and  tried  to 
lead  me  forward.  I  stumbled; 
she  stooped  and  lifted  me  up,  bore 
me  strongly  and  speedily  in  her 
arms,  while  her  swarthy  sadness, 
her  grizzled  hair,  her  flapping  black 
garments  made  her  look  like  the 
very  Spirit  of  the  Storm. 

When  she  put  me  down  between 
the  fireplace  and  the  big  spinning- 
wheel  the  heavens  opened,  the 
torrent  descended,  and  in  all  the 
rocking,  thunderous,  gray,  wet 
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world  there  seemed  to  be  left  only 
the  Trouble  Woman  and  I.      -  -c  - 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  my  head, 
and  gently  smoothed  my  rumpled, 
flying  hair.  The  noise  of  the 
storm  was  stupendous.  She  reach- 
ed up,  and  took  from  the  narrow 
mantel-shelf  an  old  pipe  and  slip- 
ped it  into  her  pocket.  With  one 
hand  she  dragged  a  rush-bottom 
chair  close  to  her  and  sat  down. 
Presently  she  laid  one  of  my  plump 
little  hands  across  her  broad  left 
palm  and  looked  at  it  long,  touch- 
ing now  and  then  the  deep  dimple 
at  the  wrist  with  her  forefinger,  and 
nodding  her  head  as  she  did  so. 

Staring  through  the   open  door 
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before  me,  I  saw  the  dark  gray- 
solid  sheet  of  water  changing 
color.  It  grew  lighter,  whiter ; 
then  the  opaque  became  almost 
transparent,  the  broad  sheet  of 
water  divided  itself  into  countless 
lines,  falling  straight  and  steady 
upon  the  thirsty  earth  ;  and  while 
I  looked,  with  lightning  speed 
across  the  sodden  earth  there 
wriggled  a  slender  golden  serpent 
shape  of  living  fire.  Its  passing 
was  followed  by  an  awful  crash, 
and  this  in  turn  by  such  a  splitting, 
splintering,  and  tearing  as  even  the 
Trouble  Woman  could  not  resist, 
and  she  calmly  remarked:  ''Tree's 
gone !  " 
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Then,  as  if  some  spell  had  been 
removed  from  her,  she  went  on 
speaking:  "  Pore  little  thing  !  Yer 
'mind  me  so  of  my  Mandy  !  She 
war  littler  than  you,  but  she  war 
like  yer  acrost  the  eyes.  Got  lost 
in  ther  woods,  didn't  yer,  honey  ? 
An'  yer  afeerd  of  the  storm — an' 
some  afeerd  o'  me — an'  some 
afeerd  you're  goin'  to  ketch  a 
hidin'  if  yer  late  gettin'  hum? 
An'  I  'spose  yer  call  that  trouble, 
eh,  honey?     Well-I-don't  !  " 

I  could  not  help  it — I  remem- 
bered "  to  be  seen,  not  heard," 
"  come  when  called,"  etc. — yet  for 
me  the  "tables  of  the  law  "  were 
shattered.       Had    all    the    king's 
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horses,  and  all  the  king's  men — a 
very  splendid  body,  tho  of  uncer- 
tain numbers — been  drawn  up  in 
hollow  square  about  me,  still  I 
should  have  recklessly  put  my  one 
question.  But  we  were  alone — 
she  spoke  kindly  if  sadly.  I 
looked  her  firmly  in  the  face,  and 
then  I  firmly  questioned  her  :  "  If 
you  please,  ma'm,  what  is  trouble 
— do  you  know  ?  '* 

She  did  not  shake  me,  nor  box 
my  ears,  nor  even  look  angry. 
Her  lips  twisted  wrily  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  she  answered  :  **  Wal, 
yes,  honey,  if  any  one  knows 
what  trouble  is,  I  reckon  it's  me  ! 
I  reckon  I  do  ! " 
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She  repeated  the  words  as  if  to 
herself.  She  took  out  her  pipe 
and  some  tobacco.  She  filled  the 
pipe,  and  I  turned  over  the  hot 
ashes  in  the  fireplace  with  a  bit  of 
stick  and  pushed  out  a  live  coal. 
She  picked  it  up  with  her  tough 
fingers,  and  laid  it  on  the  pipe  till 
the  tobacco  was  well  lighted.  She 
smoked  silently  a  few  moments — 
she  looked  at  me  dreamily.  The 
good  smell  of  earth  and  grass  was 
in  the  room.  She  drew  me  to  her 
knee,  as  she  said  : 

''  Little  Mandy  war  only  a  nurs- 
ing baby  when  we  com'  to  settle 
on  this  claim.  Thar  warn't  no 
road  through  here — we  druv'  rund 
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the  big  trees,  an'  my  man  chopped 
away  the  underbrush  and  the  sap- 
lins  to  make  room  for  the  waggin. 
When  we  found  a  spring  we  stop- 
ped, an'  we  said  we'd  build  right 
thar,  so  as  to  be  nigh  livin'  water. 
Thar  war  my  man,  an'  me,  an' 
the  two  children  ;  an'  the  hull  of 
us  had  to  live  in  the  old  waggin 
till  the  logs  were  cut  an'  ready  for 
the  men  of  the  settlement  to  come 
to  ther  raisin'.  Honey,  I  heerd  a 
woman  visitin'  out  here  from  the 
city  say  one  day  last  year  how  she 
enjoyed  roughin'  it  in  the  country. 
Roughin'  it  here  now?  Why, 
she  not  only  had  a  roof  over  her 
head,  but  she  had  a  board  floor 
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under  her  feet.  I  wonder  what 
she  meant  by  roughin'  it  !  Wal,  we 
roughed  it,  sure  ! 

"■  I  reckon  the  hardest  part  war 
while  the  clearin'  was  goin*  on, 
an'  the  children  war  so  little  and 
so  hard  to  take  care  of.  My  boy 
Ned "  [her  whole  brown  face 
quivered  as  she  spoke  of  him], 
**  my  Ned — his  real  name  war  Ed- 
ward ;  people  thought  it  dreadful 
fancy — his  father's  name  was 
Zenas  Breen,  an'  he  wanted  olir 
boy  to  be  called  'Lisha  or  Jason, 
but  I  just  couldn't  stand  it,  an'  he 
such  a  beautiful  boy  "  [her  lips 
twisted  bitterly],  ''  so  I  giv'  up 
Cyril  an'  Ralph  for  him,  but  I  fast- 
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ened  tight  onter  Edward — wal,  he 
war  too  little  to  be  a  bit  of  use, 
'ceptin'  to  love  us,  an'  he  certainly 
did  that,  with  all  his  baby  heart. 
He  war  an  awful  care  tho,  for  he 
war  just  big  enough  to  git  into  all 
sorts  of  trouble  that  he  couldn't 
git  out  of  alone.  Why,  he  got  lost 
so  often,  at  last  I  had  ter  tie  a  cow- 
bell about  his  waist,  so's  to  keep 
track  of  his  wharabouts. 

"  We  was  in  our  third  year.  We 
was  doin'  right  well — had  a  barn 
up,  and  was  plannin'  great  things 
for  that  season.  I  remember  I 
thought  that  we  had  earned  it, 
and  that  I  knew  what  hard  work 
meant  —  but,  Lord!  Lord!  what 
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fools  we  be  !  One  day  there  came 
up  a  storm — just  a  whiz,  a  blow, 
and  a  bang !  and  it  war  gone,  an' 
the  sky  war  all  blue  an'  smilin' 
again;  but  we  stood  dum'founded, 
for  big  Jerry,  the  strongest  of  our 
one  team  of  horses,  had  been 
struck  by  lightnin',  an'  lay  ther' 
dead  before  us.  As  I  thought 
how  far  reachin',  how  great  that 
loss  was ;  how  it  would  affect  al- 
most every  act  of  our  lives  for 
months  an'  months  to  come — for  a 
bit,  I  pretty  nigh  broke  down, 
and,  honey " — she  slowly  tapped 
my  shoulder  to  emphasize  each 
word  of  her  next  sentence  — 
"  honey,  if  you'll  believe  me,  I  ac- 
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tually  thought  that  that  was  trou- 
ble— but  it  warn't ! 

**  People,  when  they  heerd  about 
it,  said  :  *  Pore  things,  they  won't 
have  no  crop  now ! '  But  they 
didn't  know  Rhoda  Breen  then  as 
well  as  they  have  sence.  I  had 
already  turned  mysel'  inter  a  man 
mor'n  once,  so  as  to  help,  and  in 
the  old  boots  an'  trousers  of  my 
husband  I  had  worked  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  him;  but  arter 
that  I  did  it  oftener,  and,  what's 
more,  so  far  as  'twas  possible,  I 
turned  mysel'  inter  a  beast  of  bur- 
den. Ay,  honey,  I've  had  the  col- 
lar on  my  neck,  an'  have  pulled 
between  the  traces  often. 
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"  I  might  have  clean  forgot  I 
was  a  woman  but  for  my  Mandy. 
She  was  such  a  gentle  little  critter 
she  war  afeerd  of  me  like  that,  so 
I'd  hurry  back  inter  my  old  linsey- 
woolsey  gown,  just  to  feel  her 
arms  go  round  my  neck,  to  hear 
her  sweet  voice  tellin'  me  all  the 
things  she'd  seen  or  heerd  that 
day.  And  so  we  raised  a  sort  of 
crop  for  that  fall,  arter  all,  an'  with 
no  man's  help  nor  pity.  But  God 
knows,  honey,  I  knew  then  what 
hard  work  meant — an'  no  mistake ! 

*'  Wal,  we  went  right  on,  my  man 
and  me,  toilin'  early  and  late. 
Ther'  warn't  no  school  yet,  but  I 
didn't  mean  my  Edward  should  be 
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no  dunderhead;  so  I  sot  out  to 
teach  him  his  letters  evenin's,  arter 
supper  dishes  war  washed  up,  and 
little  Mandy  she'd  sit  on  the  door- 
step and  listen  for  the  whippoor- 
wills.  She  used  to  talk  to  the 
trees  and  have  the  queerest  no- 
tions, an'  one  night  while  my  Ned 
spelled  out  his  lesson,  Mandy  says 
very  low  to  me :  *  Mammy,  if  I 
went  very  far  inter  the  woods, 
could  I  find  poor  Will  an'  ask  him 
why  the  birds  want  him  whipped 
so  often  ? '  And  I  said:  'Yes;  but 
you're  too  little,  honey,  to  go  deep 
in  the  woods — you'd  only  git  lost.* 
*'  Next  day  she  found  a  new 
playthin'.  A  vine  had  clum'  up 
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high  in  a  tree — ther'  it  stands  now, 
close  to  the  door — and  several 
yards  of  it  war  a  hangin'  and  a 
swingin',  an'  its  shadder  war  right 
pretty  on  the  ground,  a  tremblin' 
like  it  war  alive,  and  runnin*  for- 
ward and  backward,  just  as  the 
wind  happened  to  sway  it.  My 
Mandy  played  all  one  arternoon 
with  the  vine,  tryin'  to  ketch  it,  an' 
callin'  it  pretty  baby  names,  an*  I 
war  right  pleased,  'cause  it  kept 
her  by  the  door  an'  out  of  danger. 
Out  of  danger  !  God,  what  fools 
we  be  !  Next  day  I  war  awful  busy 
inside  the  house  and  outside — 
cookin'  inside  and  watchin'  the 
soap-kettle  outside.     I  heerd  little 
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Mandy's  sweet  voice  cry :  *  I 
ketch  ! — I  ketch  !  '  I  saw  her 
run  and  throw  hersel'  laughing- 
ly upon  the  ground,  clutchin' 
at  the  wavin'  leafy  shadder,  and 
then,  honey,  I  heerd  a  wild  cry  of 
terror  and  pain.  I  rushed  out  and 
snatched  my  Mandy  up,  just  as 
the  tail  of  a  rattler  slipped  from 
her  baby  hand.  Almost  first  glance 
showed  me  the  spot  on  the  side  of 
her  neck.  I  war  about  mad  with 
fright !  I  sucked  at  the  wound — 
I  flew  for  Zenas*  whiskey  jug — I 
tried  to  pour  some  down  her  pore 
little  throat — but  in  fifteen  minutes 
she  was  cold  and  senseless,  an' — 
an' — well,  when  the  whippoorwills 
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war  callin',  husband  war  diggin' 
little  Mandy's  grave — an',  honey, 
for  many  a  long,  lonely  day  I 
thought  that  war  trouble,  but  it 
warn't,  it  warn't  ! 

"  A  mother  loses  a  sight  when 
she  loses  her  only  girl  child.  Men 
folks  don't  make  much  of  us  arter 
courtin'  days  are  over,  an'  boys 
soon  grow  rough  an'  'shamed  to 
love  their  mother.  So  I  missed 
my  Mandy's  kisses  an'  hugs  an' 
pats,  more  even  I  missed  her  chat- 
ter ;  but  I  went  right  ahead  workin' 
an'  teachin'  an'  savin' — only  then 
it  war  all  for  my  Edward.  He  was 
such  a  likely  boy.  He  helped  his 
father  right  smart,  an'  did  chores, 
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an'  when  at  last  they  built  a  school- 
house  way  over  by  the  Corners, 
an'  had  a  man  come  an'  teach 
for  the  four  winter  months,  my 
Ned  war  the  only  boy  in  the 
hull  settlement  that  could  already 
write  his  name.  He  war  so 
pretty,  too.  His  hair  had  big 
deep  waves  in  it,  an'  his  smilin' 
lips  were  as  full  an'  sweet  as  a 
girl's.  Zenas  didn't  like  that  a 
bit.  He  useter  say  he'd  rather 
have  Ned  as  hum'ly  as  a  barn  door, 
with  a  straight  slit  for  a  mouth, 
than  with  them  poutin'  pink  lips  of 
hissen.  He'd  warn  me,  too,  not 
to  set  too  much  store  by  the  boy ; 
an'  onct  he  just  as  good  as  told 
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me  I  made  an  idol  of  him,  when 
he  said  right  solemn  like  :  '  Rhody  ! 
Rhody !  remember:  '*  I  the  Lord 
thy  God  am  a  jealous  God!'" 
But  thar  the  boy  was,  a  beautiful 
boy  an'  smart,  an',  tho  he  war 
growin'  big  an'  tall,  he — he  used 
to  let  me  kiss  him  sometimes 
when  the  whippoorwills  war  a 
callin',  an'  we  sat  on  the  door- 
step together  for  a  breathin' 
spell. 

"Zenas  war  a  good  man,  but  he 
didn't  quite  understand;  he  didn't 
guess  how  fur  a  kiss  went  with  a 
woman  that  had  nuthin'  but  work 
for  her  hull  life.  Well,  erlong 
come  the  year  of  the  floods.    Every 
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spring  there's  a  freshet  that  does 
more  or  less  harm,  but  that  year 
there  were  floods  in  many  States 
besides  ourn,  so  I  heerd.  It  war 
an*  awful  rough  time,  honey. 
Brooks  an'  little  friendly  streams 
no  broader  than  yer  two  hands, 
that  had  crept  through  the  prop- 
erty quiet  and  gentle  like,  all  of  a 
sudden  become  ragin',  ravin',  sav- 
ige  things,  rushin'  everywhere, 
snappin'  and  tearin'  at  everything 
in  their  reach.  The  creeks  turned 
into  rivers,  an'  the  rivers — dear 
Lord ! — it  seemed  like  the  rivers 
had  turned  inter  a  sea  to  swallow 
all  the  land ! 

"Zenas  took  a  neap  of  pride  in 
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his  cattle,  an'  he  war  tryin'  to  im- 
prove the  breed.  He'd  just  paid 
a  mighty  big  price  for  a  fine  cow 
— pretty  thing,  with  eyes  like  a 
deer.  He  war  very  anxious  about 
her.  All  the  first  day  he  worked 
for  his  neighbors  that  had  land  in 
the  'bottoms,'  savin'  their  stock, 
an'  farmin'  tools,  an  such  like. 
Second  day  it  war  lives  he  was 
helpin'  save,  and  then  it  war  his 
own  belongin's  he  war  fightin'  for. 
I  was  just  carryin'  down  a  big  pot 
of  coffee  for  the  wet  an'  tired 
men  when  I  see  Zenas  with  a  rope 
coiled  'bout  his  arm  makin'  out 
inter  that  furious  stream. 

'' '  What    yer    doin'  ?  '  I  called. 
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'  Zenas,  what  yer  tryin'  to  do  ? 
Yer'll  be  killed  !'  He  pinted  out 
wher'  they  stood  on  a  tiny  bit  of 
an  island,  an'  I  could  see  the  heads 
an'  necks  of  two  cows,  an'  one  of 
'em  war  Queenie,  the  new  one. 
Zenas  shouted  :  '  I'm  goin'  to  rope 
her,  an'  then  she'll  swim  arter  me. 
I  can't  stand  the  loss,  Rhodie,  so 
I'll  have  to  resk  things  !  But 
don't  be  afeerd,  honey,  an'  do  be 
keerful  of  yoursel','  an'  in  he  went 
— inter  the  muddy  torrent,  whose 
dirty  waves  tossed  straw  and 
leaves  and  trash  about,  while  great 
trees  and  logs  and  bits  of  roofin' 
came  swirlin'  past  us,  with  now  and 
then  a  pore  dead  thing  that 
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makes  one  sick  and   sad  to  see  a 
floatin'  so  horribly. 

"  I  watched  my  man.  He  waded 
first,  then  he  began  to  swim.  He 
g-ot  out  there  all  right,  an'  some  of 
the  boys  gives  a  cheer.  Oh,  if 
they  hadn't  !  He  worked  a  bit, 
fastenin'  the  rope  over  the  cow's 
horns,  an'  then  he  started  to  swim 
ter  shore,  holdin'  the  other  end  of 
the  rope  an'  callin',  '  Suke  !  Suke  ! ' 
to  encourage  the  old  cow  to  foller. 
Just  as  we  saw  both  cows  war 
swimmin'  steadily  arter  him,  some 
one  gives  a  shout.  We  all  looked, 
an',  as  we  saw  hurtlin'  down  the 
stream  an  awful  black  mass,  the 
same    thought    sprang    to    every 
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mind  :  '  The  bridge  is  gone  !  *  an' 
oh,  the  timbers !  Then  every 
creature  let  loose  its  voice  in 
scream  or  shout,  in  cuss  or  prayer  : 
*  Save  yourself  ! — turn  'em  loose! — 
let  'em  go  ! — dive !  dive !  look,  man, 
look  ! '  It  war  a  very  roar  of 
warnin',  an'  Zenas  heerd  it — yes, 
he  heerd  it !  but  he  misunderstood! 
He  took  the  warnin'  for  a  cheer  at 
his  success  !  He  lifted  his  head 
high  from  the  water,  and  trium- 
phantly he  turned — the  wrong 
way!  He  saw  follering  him 
through  the  water  two  broad,  wet 
noses,  an'  four  big,  dark,  trustin' 
eyes ;  then  as  the  smile  was  broad- 
est on  his  kindly  face,  the  timber 
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struck  its  mighty  end-on  blow 
that  sent  my  Zenas  to  the  bottom 
with  broken  arm  and  collar-bone 
and  jaw.  But  even  in  that  awful  in- 
stant— between  his  smile  an'  the 
strikin'  of  the  death-blow — I 
thanked  him  from  my  soul  for 
havin'  called  me  *  honey '  onct 
more  before  he  died  !  An',  child, 
as  I  truly  mourned  for  him,  so  truly 
I  thought  his  death  war  trouble — 
but  it  warn't — no,  by  the  livin' 
God,  it  warn't ! 

'*  People  took  to  callin'  me  the 
Widow  Breen.  Edward  an'  I  did 
the  best  we  could  with  the  farm. 
Two  or  three  men  offered  to  work 
it  on  shares,  sayin'  my  Ned  always 
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had  his  nose  in  a  book,  an' 
wouldn't  be  of  no  use  to  speak  on. 
But  he  did  all  right  enough  the  first 
year  or  two,  only  he  had  to  go  to 
the  city  twict  a  year  at  least,  an'  I 
could  not  help  seein'  that  them 
trips  war  upsettin'  him.  He'd  al- 
ways come  back  sullen  an'  sulky, 
an'  find  fault  with  everything 
about  him,  no  matter  how  hard  I'd 
try  to  please  him.  Well,  honey, 
the  city  draw'd  and  draw'd  at  him, 
an'  he  didn't  make  no  great  fight 
ag'in  it ;  so  the  third  year  found 
him  at  work  in  the  city,  an'  me 
here  alone. 

"  It  war  mighty  hard  lines,  an' 
ther'  was  many  a  thorn  in  the  path 
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I  trod  ;  but  I  said  nothin',  tho  I 
used  to  be  plumb  sick  for  the  sight 
of  his  handsome  face  sometimes. 
Arter  a  while  he  wanted  a  little 
money — not  much,  just  to  help 
him  out  of  a  tight  place.  Then 
he'd  helped  a  friend — who  couldn't 
pay  him  back  just  yet.  Then  he 
was  out  of  his  job,  on  account  of 
an  accident,  until  at  last  I  had  to 
tell  him  the  saved  money  war  all 
gone.  He  could  come  home,  an' 
welcome,  but  I  just  couldn't  send 
no  more  money  ;  and  arter  that  he 
didn't  write  me  nary  a  word  for 
months,  an'  that  hurt,  honey — that 
shorely  did  hurt ! 

''Then  there  com'  a  crookedy, 
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scrawly  sort  of  a  letter,  a  beggin', 
a  demandin'  of  money  right  away. 
It  war  life  or  death — he  must  have 
it  !  I  war  to  send  it  by  a  man  that 
would  wait  for  it  at  our  nearest 
village  store.  I  warn't  to  be 
frightened — he  was  all  right 
enough — only  for  God's  sake  send 
the  money !  I  couldn't  quite 
make  the  sum  up,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  come  down  to 
borrowin'.  Yes,  I  got  the  money 
an'  I  found  the  man,  but  I 
wouldn't  trust  him — besides,  I  was 
sick  with  fright  about  my  son,  my 
Edward  !  '  Life  or  death,'  he  had 
said.  Oh,  I  thought  he  must  have 
worked  himself  clean  out,  an'  so  I 
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just  went  with  the  man  and  carried 
the  money  myself. 

''  In  the  mornin'  early  we  were 
passin'  through  an  alleyway  in  the 
city,  when  out  of  a  corner  saloon  a 
man  stepped,  an'  in  my  Edward's 
voice  he  asked,  quickly :  *  Well, 
did  you  get  the  money?'  Then 
he  saw  me,  and  before  he  could 
stop  himself,  went  on  with  an  oath: 
'  What  brings  you  here  ?  ' 

*' As  I  stood  there,  honey,  I  felt 
my  heart  shrivel  up  in  my  side, 
just  as  a  green  leaf  shrivels  in  the 
fire.  I  wouldn't  have  known  him 
— no,  I  wouldn't !  His  eyes  were 
bloodshot,  and  underneath  them 
were    baggy,    puffy-lookin'    rings. 
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His  fair  skin  was  blotched,  and 
his  lips,  that  used  to  be  so  clean, 
so  wholesome  lookin',  were  swol- 
len, cracked,  and  deeply  stained 
with  tobacco.  My  hands  trembled 
as  I  passed  the  money  to  him,  but 
I  only  said  :  '  It's  borrowed.'  His 
face  turned  red  at  that,  for  well  he 
knew  my  shame.  Then  he  scowled 
an'  muttered  to  himself  like,  and 
suddenly  broke  out  with  :  '  For 
the  Lord's  sake,  why  didn't  yer 
put  a  hat  on  yer  head,  an'  make 
yerself  look  like  other  people  ? ' 

*'  I  war  plum  astonished.  I 
put  up  my  hand,  an'  ther',  sure 
enough,  war  my  black  sunbonnet. 
I  had  been  so  frightened  about 
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him,  an'  rushed  to  get  the  money, 
I  hadn't  never  once  thought  of  my 
clothes.  It  seemed  like  I'd  choke 
with  the  shame  an'  pain.  I  turned 
away.  He  said :  *  I  'spose  yer 
haven't  had  any  breakfast  yet  ? ' 
I  shook  my  head.  Then,  hesi- 
tatingly, he  added :  '  Well,  you'd 
better  come  with  me  to  some  quiet 
place  an'  have  somethin'  to  eat.* 

''  But  I  answered  :  '  Much  ob- 
leeged,  but  I  can  take  care  of  my- 
self. I  know  a  woman  that'll  let 
me  stay  to  her  house  till  the 
horses  are  rested  an'  I  can  start 
home,  an'  I  don't  want  to  shame 
no  one  by  walkin'  with  'em — least 
of  all,  my  own  son  ! ' 
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''As  I  walked  away  I  heerd  a 
laugh  from  Ned's  friend  and  an 
oath  from  Ned  ;  then  runnin'  steps 
behind  me,  an'  in  a  moment  more 
his  ruined  young  face  war  close 
to  mine,  an'  he  hurried  out  the 
words  :  *  Mammy,  if  it  only  comes 
right  this  time,  you'll  never  have 
to  borrow  another  dollar  for  me — 
yer  sha'n't,  anyway,  not  even  if  I 
have  to  come  back  to  the  farm 
again  !  I  mean  it,  mammy ! '  and 
he  patted  me  on  my  shoulder,  an* 
went  back  to  his  companion. 

"  I  sat  at  a  good  friend's  little 
kitchen  door  till  the  horses  war 
rested,  an'  then  I  started  back, 
an*  as  I  drove  over  the  long 
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pale  road  through  the  cool  night 
air,  back  in  the  city,  my  Ned 
war  gamblin'  with  the  money 
I  had  raised — was  losin'  steadi- 
ly, when  suddenly  he  saw  the 
gambler  cheatin'  him.  A  blind 
fury  sprang  up  in  him  !  He  seized 
a  pistol,  and  shot  at  the  man  who 
war  swindlin'  him — shot  blind  with 
the  first  pistol  he'd  ever  touched, 
yet  the  gambler  sat  ther*  dead  as 
a  stone,  with  the  marked  cards  in 
his  hand. 

*'  I  was  makin'  my  breakfast  of 
johnnie-cake  an'  coffee  next  morn- 
in'  when  a  man  brought  to  me  the 
only  telegraft  I  ever  had.  It  said 
— you  know,  maybe,  honey,  they 
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ain't  never  long — it  said  :  *  Have 
killed  a  man — please  come.  Ed- 
ward.' 

''  Well,  it  warn't  long  before 
the  hull  thing  war  wound  up.  I 
couldn't  do  much,  but  what  I  did 
cost  me  about  all  I  had  ;  and  one 
day,  late  in  the  fall,  there  war 
crowds  of  people  in  the  city  streets 
talkin'  excited  like,  an'  laughin', 
an'  skylarkin'  like  it  war  a  circus 
day.  They  wouldn't  let  me  into 
the  jail  to  be  with  him,  tho  I 
promised  over  an'  over  I  wouldn't 
take  on,  nor  make  no  fuss  at  all. 
So  I  stood  outside  with  my  face 
pressed  against  the  big  barred 
gate,  an'  listened  an'  waited.  The 
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noise  of  the  outside  crowd  was 
awful,  an'  at  last  I  says:  'Oh,  if 
you  please,  gentlemen,  I  can't 
hear  !     I'm  his  mother  ! ' 

*'  And  all  stood  quiet  after  that, 
and  then  the  hum  of  talk  on  the 
inside  of  the  wall  stopped — every- 
thing war  still — oh,  so  still  !  In 
the  distance  a  door  shut  hard,  an' 
my  knees  quaked  at  the  sound. 
Then  I  heerd  a  single  voice 
speakin'.  It  war  a  gentle,  calm 
voice.  I  couldn't  ketch  anythin' 
it  said  until  I  heerd  the  word 
^Amen!' — an'  as  my  lips  war  re- 
peatin'  the  word  ther*  came  a 
sound  "  [her  hand  clutched  her 
pipe    hard,  a   spasm    crossed    her 
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wrinkled  face]  **  like  somethin'  a 
fallin',  then  brought  up  short — a 
heavy  jar.  As  I  heerd  it,  I  un- 
derstood, an'  the  sun  in  heaven 
went  clean  out — black  and  cold ! 

"When  it  shone  again  some 
women  with  tears  runnin'  down 
their  faces  was  a  rubbin'  of  my 
hands,  and  sayin',  *  Pore  soul!  pore 
soul !  she's  the  boy's  mother/ 
Then  some  one  helped  me  up  into 
the  wagon.  The  gates  opened, 
an'  they  brought  out  to  me  what 
war  left  of  my  Edward.  I  covered 
him  careful  with  the  patchwork 
quilt  he  used  to  favor  most  when 
he  war  little;  an'  as  I,  a  widow, 
drove  slowly  away  from    the   jail 
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gates — the  body  of  my  only  son, 
with  the  blue  ring  of  the  hang- 
man's noose  about  his  broken 
neck,  lyin'  at  my  feet — I  lifted  up 
my  voice  an'  I  said  aloud,  just 
once:  *  Well,  God  himself  knows, 
this  is  trouble  !'  " 

She  sat  a  moment,  her  breast 
rising  and  falling  rapidly;  then  she 
rose  stiffly,  shook  out  the  ashes 
from  her  pipe,  and  laid  it  on  the 
mantel. 

The  rain  had  ceased.  She  took 
me  by  the  hand,  and  seeing  the 
tears  running  down  my  cheeks, 
she  lifted  my  apron  and  wiped 
them  away.  She  looked  again  at 
the  dimple  in  m'"^  wrist,  and  slowly 
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she  pressed  her  thin  lips  upon  it. 
"So  like  my  Mandy's  !"  she  whis- 
pered. 

Then  she  led  me  out  into  the 
woods,  and,  taking  me  by  the 
shoulders,  placed  me  in  the  path 
that  faced  the  glowing,  lowering 
sun. 

"  Keep  straight  on,  honey,  till 
yer  com'  to  a  high  fence — climb 
over,  an'  you'll  be  in  the  public 
road,  an'  the  house  yer  want  in 
full  sight."  She  gave  me  a  little 
push  forward  while  she  stood  still. 

My  heart  was  big  with  grief  and 
pain.  I  went  on  slowly  a  few 
steps.  I  looked  back — I  hesitated. 
"  To  be  seen,  not  heard,"  was 
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strong  upon  me  again,  but  oh,  how 
sad,  how  very  sad,  she  looked 
there,  alone  in  the  woods  !  I  went 
back.  I  took  hold  of  her  black 
gown  timidly,  and  I  said  :  *'  If  you 
please,  ma'm,  I'm  so  sorry  you're 
the  Trouble  Woman." 

She  looked  down  at  me  ;  her 
lips  twisted  wrily.  She  said,  sur- 
prisedly  :  "  Why,  be  yer,  honey  ?  " 
and  then  she  patted  me  on  the 
head,  and  added :  "  Thank  yer, 
honey,  thank  yer!  I  reckon  I'll 
remember  that." 

I  turned  then  and  went  my  way, 
while  she  stood  and  watched  me. 
I  found  the  house  and  delivered 
my    message,    and,  in    answer  to 
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questions,  simply  said  I  had  found 
shelter  at  the  "  Trouble  Lady's  " — 
a  form  of  speech  that  so  convulsed 
them  with  laughter  that  I  escaped 
cross-examination. 

We  returned  to  the  East  that 
fall,  and  I  never  saw  her  again ; 
but  whenever  or  wherever  I  hear 
the  cry  of  the  whippoorwill,  like  a 
flash  I  see,  standing  in  the  dark- 
ling wood,  a  figure,  gaunt  and 
erect ;  see  a  pair  of  wide-pupiled 
eyes  as  sad  as  death,  and  the  wrily 
bitter  smile,  and  with  a  pang  I 
bow  my  head  in  reverent  memory 
of  the  Trouble  Woman. 
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Road  to  Culture 

By  CHARLES  GRAY  SHAW 

What  a  fresh  new  meaning  and  then  what  a 
clear  new  path  to  true  culture  the  author  points 
out. 

Culture,  Dr.  Shaw  shows  us,  is  a  state  of  mind 
like  happiness,  not  the  physical  possession  of  some- 
thing like  real  estate.  It  is  largely  the  ability  to 
admire  wisely;  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  its  enjoy- 
ment and  human  value;  private  entertainment  for 
the  mind;  and  the  art  of  knowing  exactly  what  to 
do  with  oneself  when  one  is  physically  alone  or 
psychologically  solitary  in  the  crowd. 

Then  this  genial  philosopher  tells  how  readily 
you  can  put  true  culture  into  your  life.  For,  since 
culture  is  not  merely  erudition  or  etiquette,  the  cul- 
tured person  is  not  merely  the  scholar  at  the  uni- 
versity or  the  gentleman  in  the  drawing  room.  Each 
of  us  already  has  within  him  the  taste  for  culture. 
We  must  simply  take  the  emotional  reactions  com- 
mon to  all  and  strengthen  them  through  use — as 
we  would  an  underdeveloped  muscle. 


S.  PARKES  CADMAN 
says:  "A  real  book.  We 
cannot  be  satisfied  with 
merely  getting  and  spend- 
ing, and  our  material  profits 
must  be  translated  into 
those  higher  realities  which 
give  human  life  its  dignity 
and  meaning." 


Abbe  ERNEST  DIM- 
NET  says:  "Written  by  a 
man  who  has  accumulated 
erudition  without  losing  any 
human  qualities.  Traveling 
the  same  road  myself,  I  can 
predict  its  success  from  my 
personal  reaction." 
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OPERA  and  ITS 
STARS 

By  MABEL  WAGNALLS 

Author  of  "The  Rose-Bush  of  a  Thousaitd  Years,*'  etc. 

A  brilliant  and  fascinating  study  of  the 
music  and  themes  of  many  famous  operas,  re- 
vealing the  skill  with  which  the  composers 
have  blended  music  and  word  to  interpret  emo- 
tions and  passions,  and  create  atmosphere. 
With  intimate  stories  of  the  queens  of  song 
and  their  art.  The  musical  stars  mentioned 
include:  Galli-Curci,  Jeritza,  Geraldine 
Farrar,  Mary  Garden,  Frieda  Hempel,  Emma 
Eames,  Lilli  Lehmann,  Marcella  Sembrich, 
Lillian  Nordica,  Melba,  Calve,  etc.  Among 
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rent topics." — Post,   Washington,  D.    C. 
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the  book." — Record,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
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THE  Inspiring  story  of  Joline,  the  artist's  model — 
her  care-free  and  unrestrained  life,  her  visit  to 
the  forbidden  grounds  of  the  monastery,  the  startling 
developments  there,  and  her  subsequent  regenera- 
tion. The  two  versions  of  the  famous  screen  drama 
"Revelation"  were  based  on  this  work.  Illustrated 
with  eight  scenes  from  the  motion-picture  featuring 
Nazimova. 

"Here  is  beauty  and  simplicity  and  charm.  A  story  that 
stands   out   a   gem." — Minneapolis    Tribune. 
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A  GREAT  love  that  fails  of  consummation;  a 
lone  nun  who  gains  access  to  a  darkened 
church  in  Italy  and  sings  grand  opera  arias,  heard 
only  by  a  stranger  accidentally  locked  in;  a  fatal 
duel ;  the  death  of  a  great  singer  on  the  night  of  her 
debut  in  opera — these  and  other  events  form  a 
thrilling,  throbbing  tragedy  that  grips  the  reader's 
interest  from  start  to  finish. 
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